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GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL SURVEY 
OF THE STATE. 


Report on the subject of a Geological and Mineralogical 
Survey of the State-—Mr, Worthingion, Chairman. 
Read in the House of Representatives, March 31, 1834. 
The committee to whom was referred the memorial 

of the members of the ‘* Chester county Cabinet of Na- 
tural Science,” inviting the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to the subjcet of a geological and mineralogical 
survey of the State, and requesting the adoption of such 
measures as will best promote the accomplishment of 
this important object, Rerorr: 

That they have devoted every attention to the consi- 
deration of the subject, which the limited period since 
its reference, and their other indispensable engagements 
would permit; and it is not without some regret, . that 
they have been compelled to submit the result of their 
labors at such an advanced stage of the session. Could 
it have been otherwise, we cannot forbear indulging 
the hope, that some efficient measures might have been 
adopted to attain the wishes of your memorialists, An 
object so manifestly beneficial to the whole common- 
wealth, and possessing such an obvious tendency to ad- 
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The interests of men will ever maintain a pre-eminent 
control over their actions, and in a great degree prove 
an incentive to mental as well as physical labor. If we 
regard the prosecution of geological science in this 
light, we may ascertain sanguine hopes, that the period 
will sooner or later arrive, when the hidden treasures of 
Pennsylvania will be developed by the researches of 
some scientific and skilful geologist. No section of the 
Union presents stronger inducements for engaging in 
such an enterprise, and no State could derive such sig- 
nal benefits from a full and careful exploration of its 
territory. We embrace, within our limits, almost every 
variety of formation, and may look with great confidence 
for every kind of ore, however valuable or rare. : 

If then the geological character of our State is so im- 
portant and interesting, what advantages might we not 
expect to obtain from a survey, conducted by individu- 
als fully qualified for the undertaking? Where practice 
and science would be brought to aid each other in such 
an enterprise, we may fairly anticipate the most useful 
results to individuals, as well as to the Commonwealth. 
A few of these benefits, we would beg leave briefly to 
present to the consideration of the Legislature. 

We need only refer to what has already taken place 


vance individual as well as general prosperity, could | in many parts of the State, to be satisfied that the value 


not fail to receive the serious and favorable regard of an 
enlightened Legislature, 


| of lands must be greatly enhanced, by the discovery of 


| numerous treasures which now lie concealed in the 
Ata period however, when the representatives of the | bowels of the earth. 


those vast and extensive regions 


people are about to close their labors and return to | of anthracite, which constitute no small portion of our 
their constituents, it is not to be expected that an en- wealth, were once looked upon as barren and dreary 


terprise of this kind would be undertaken. ‘To many 


| wilds, unfit for any of the purposes of man. But now 


minds, it is one of too novel a character, and too little | those districts which were then thought altogether use- 


understood, to meet with a cordial reception, without 
sufficient time for deliberation. But that all will even- 
tually concur in its importance, we have little doubt; 





less, because they presented no inducements for the ag- 
riculturist, are found to contain a treasure more val- 
uable than all the gold of the south. Almost every day, 





and therefore, without presuming to press it upon the | this important article is found in new situations; and 
attention of the Legislature at present, we would mere- | every additional discovery brings into use some section 
ly solicit the acceptance of such views as have present- | of land, hitherto regarded as entirely valueless. And 
ed themselves to your committee, with the hope, that | while Pennsylvania contains a large portion of these 
the public mind may be called to thesubject an! there- lands, which are not adapted to agricultural pursuits, 
by prepared for more effective and successful legisla- | she possesses an abundance of mineral and metalic rich- 
tion at a future day. es, which amply compensate for all her extent of moun- 
The science of geology, although among those of | tainous territory, and fully supplies whatever Geficien- 
modern discovery, yet, in point of usefulness, it holds a | cy of wealth exists from this source: A geological sur- 
conspicuous rank, and in interest, is not excelled by any | vey would undoubtedly develop still more abundantly 
other physical pursuit. Men who have attained the | these hidden treasures of the earth, and furnish us with 
highest intellectual eminence in various parts of the | an amount of iron, coal, salt, and a variety of other ar- 
civilized world, have devoted themselves to its cultiva- | ticles, greatly above what is now produced. A further 
tion. Either by individual exertions, or associated | settlement of our soil would take place. Capitalists 
efforts, they have been assiduously engaged in its ad- | and other enterprising individuals w uld locate among 
vancement; and with but little aid from Government, a | us. This enhanced value of the lands would not be-con- 
vast amount of good has resulted to the cause of science | fined to those in the hands of citizens. The State still 
generally, and the promotion of all the useful arts. And | holding a large quantity of unsettled lands, wou!d also 
can it be a matter of surprise, when we reflect how de. | partake of this advantage. Indeed, it is but reasonable 
pendent weare upon the earth for almost every comfort | to suppose that the influx of wealth into the State 
and necessary of life, and that it is from this source, a | would be considerable. Every farmer, manufacturer or 
beneficent Providence enables us to supply our con- ) mechanic, desirous of fixing himself on our lands, could 
tinual wants, that a science, tending to acquaint us with | perceive at a glance where he could do so on terms 
its structure; the position of its mineral riches; the | most beneficial to a successful prosecution of his la- 
character of its diversified soils, and the changes to | bours. : 
which it is liable, should present such peculiar charms! Agriculture would be greatly promoted by the disco- 
to an inquiring mind? It is but in accordance with the | very of new localities of mineral manures. These arti- 
natural character of the human intellect, to labor in | cles are deemed highly important in every agricultural 


a pursuit which embraces such a vast extent of utility. | district, and constitute, according to William Maclure, 
Vox. XII. 31 
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Esq., one of the main sources of profit to the canals of 
England, Our state abounds in limestone of almost eve- 
ry variety, and wherever discovered, its conversion into 
lime and application as manure, has materially contribu 
ted towards enriching the character of the lands in its 
vicinity. Letit be discovered in new situations, and the 
same results will follow. Every quarry of this useful 
article that shall be opened, will add wealth to the 
neighborhood and fertility to the soil, 

Besides limestone, we might look with some degree 
of confidence for gypsum. Until a complete survey of 
Fb. the State, however, shall be obtained, it is impossible to 
oa te with any degree of accuracy, what extent of 

a usefulness may be rendered to the Commonwealth by 
the discovery of this valuable product. In the western 
part of Pennsylvania, we have the salt springs, from 
which a large amount of salt is manufactured annually; 
and it is but fair to suppose, that in that section of coun- 
try the salt rocks are also to be found; and if so, we 
have no doubt but a proper geological examination in 
that quarter, would bring to light the location of that 
important article, by which they are most generally ac- 
companied. In England, the State of New York, and 
other situations where the researches of geologists have 
discovered these rocks, gypsum has also existed. Is it 
not probable then, that the western part of our State 
contains this highly useful mineral? And if a survey 
would develop its situation, and enable us to avail our- 
selves of the advantages of such a treasure, without de- 
pending upon foreign supplies, what immense good 
would be rendered our citizens, and how greatly would 
the agricultural interests of the State be promoted. 

Manufactories would also he vastly benefited by the 
survey. No State in the Union enjoys such signal ad- 
vantages for conducting this important branch of pro- 
ductive industry, as Pennsylvania. Her immense beds 
of anthracite and bituminous cval; her inexhaustible 
supplies of iron ore, together with the innumerable sites 
for water power which her streams afford, render her 
peculiarly adapted for the successful prosecution of this 
species of enterprise, and will some day give her a dis- 
tinguished rank among manufacturing nations. There 
is scarcely any branch of this kind of labor, which she 
might not profitably pursue, Her iron ore is of the best 
quality, and profusely distributed throughout the State; 
her clays are well adapted for the manufacture of 
bricks, pottery, &c.; she possesses materials for porce- 


marble, granite, gneiss, serpentine, and other beautiful 
rocks for architectural purposes. Lead, copper, man- 
ganese, zine, cobalt, antimony, gold, silver, and perhaps 
a variety of other valuable minerals, would be discover- 


wealth to our citizens. 
While, however, the interests of the citizens would 
be materially enhanced by the successful accomplish- 
ment of this undertaking, the Government would reap 
an equal portion of its benefits. Nothing could be de- 


internal improvement, which has been so vigorously 
prosecuted by our State, and which has involved us in 
a debt of twenty millions of dollars. Every mine or 
quarry that would be opened, or every new forge, mill 
or factory, that should be erected, would furnish addi- 
tional tolls for our canals and rail ways. It is said, and 
no doubt with truth, that the greatest support to the 
canals in England, proceeds from her salt, coal, iron and 
manures. With all these articles, Pennsylvania is abun- 
dantly supplied. They constitute a great part of her 
internal wealth, ‘and it only requires the skill of science 
to develop more fully their location, and thus secure 
a fuller distribution of the blessings they are calculated 
to impart. 





of this Union presents a more interesting field for the 
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Jain and glass; her quarries supply an abundance of 


ed, to reward our labor and furnish new sources of 


vised so admirably calculated to aid the great scheme of 





The cause of science generaily, would be greatly aid- 
ed by the accomplishment of a geological survey of 
Pennsylvania. As we have already intimated, no section 
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scientific geologist. It is the very centre of our country, 
and is rich in almost every mineral product which can 
serve to enhance our importance as a great manufactur- 
ing and agricultural community, or promote the indivi 
dual welfare of our citizens. A survey of our State has 
been looked for with longing anxiety by the ardent cul- 
tivators of this science in Europe, and the eminent men 
of our own country, who have contributed by their la- 
bors to advance its usefulness, have repeatedly express- 
ed their solicitude for its performance. 

Several of our sister States have partially accomplish- 
ed an undertaking of this character.. But Massachusetts 
is the only one which has authorized a survey of her en- 
tire territory. A few years ago her Legislature, actu- 
ated by a magnanimous spirit of enterprise, and duly 
appreciating the great benefits which would result from 
a scientific exploration of her soil, and a full develop- 
ment of her mineral riches, provided for a geological 
and mineralogical examination of the whole State. And 
availing herself of the services of a gentleman distin- 
guished for his scientific acquirements, she has complet- 
ed the undertaking, and given an example to other 
States worthy of imitation, while a tribute has been 
paid to science generally, which will greatly redound to 
her honour. 

The expense of conducting a survey, even of our 
whole territory, would be very trifling in comparison to 
the great advantages which would flow from its accom- 
plishment. The expenses incurred by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in prosecuting her recent explorations, 
amounted to only $2,000. For this sum they were able 
to procure a full and satisfactory examination of her ge- 
ological structure-—cause to be constructed a suitable 
accompanying map—and furnish a set of geological and 
mineralogical specimens to the Government, and to 
each of her colleges. Professor Hitchcock, to whom 
this duty was confided, making a very able and inter- 
esting report to the Executive, the Legislature directed 
several thousand copies to be printed for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, at an expense to the State of $5,000, These 
sums constitute the whole expense incurred by Massa- 
chusetts in bringing to a success‘ul termination thislau- 
dable undertaking—and for these expenditures, many 
hitherto unknown treasures have been brought to 
light; new sources of wealth to the State have been 
opened, and increased ability and enterprise given to 
the citizens, 

When States, enjoying internal resources and offer- 
ing inducements so much inferior to ours, are thus un- 
folding their mineral treasures, enriching their citizens 
by presenting them with new objects of industry and 
enterprise; and giving honourable encouragement to 
science, shall Pennsylvania remain indifferent to her 
superior advantages? Would it be consistent with the 
enterprising character of her population, who have, 
through a spirit of patriotism and zeal commensurate 
only with their inexhaustible means, expended millions 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth? It would be 
with reluctance that we could hear an affirmative re- 
sponse to these interrogatories. We have too much 
confidence in the intelligence of her inhabitants, to 
suppose that she will even very long delay, to emulate 
the conduct of her spirited neighbor, Massachusetts. 
We trust at no distant day, the subject will again be 
presented to her assembled representatives, and that 
some efficient measures will be devised to carry into 
successful operation the wishes of your memorialists. 
In order to invite their attention to this object, your 
committee recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution. 

Resolved, That the subject of a geological survey of 
this State, be recommended to the early attention of 
the next Legislature; and that the present committee be 
discharged from its further consideration. 


Suggestions to the Hon. Wilmer Worthington, chair- 
man ofa committee appointed by the House of Rep- 
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resentatives of Pennsylvania, upon the subject of a | Hitchcock, whose very valuable report, including col- 


Geological Survey of the State. ee —_ of natural history, se a large volume, 
2 and is fully illustrated by a district atlas. ‘This work has 
papleditte State. RE Se Rigg meagre I | heen published at the expense of the Government of 


Massachusetts, which enjoys the singular pre-eminence 

The discoveries which have already been made in | of being the first Government that has in any country 
Pennsylvania, prove that its territory is very rich in va- | caused such a survey of its whole territory (and that of 
luable minerals. It is necessary only to mention its coal, | no small extent) to be executed. It is well known that, 
its iron, its copper and lead, its salt,and its marble and | in the State of New York, the Hon. Stephen Van Rens- 
limestone. If such treasures have already been brought | selaer, at his own private expense, procured a geologi- 
to light by accident, or by imperfect eXamination, it is | cal and agricultural survey of the district adjoining the 
reasonable to infer, that a thorough geological survey, | Erie canal—a labour which was accon plished about ten 
combining the exertions of scientific and prac'ical men, | years since, by the zealous exertions of Professor Amos 
and aided by the lecal knowledge of the whole commu- | Eaton, aided by able assistants. This example is also 
nity, would develop, still more, the very important | without a precedent, and it :edounds to the honor of 
mineral resources of this great central territory. Penn-| the eminent and excellent individual from whose liber- 
sylvania is the heart of the United States, and her ca- | ality it flowed, as well as to the advantage of his native 
nals and rail roads are the arteries. through which a) State. 
genial and powerful circulation will, ultimately, by| Pennsylvania will be prompted and incited by such 
means of the rivers and the sea, reach every extremity examples, and we may hope, that when her own is add- 
of our country, both concentrating and diffusing agrand | ed, other States will follow; and thus, at no distant 
vital energy. After having bestowed so many millions | day, we may possess materials for a geological deline- 
on her vast enterprise of internal improvement, it | ation of our whole country—a Herculean labour, which 
would be very runinous to stop short of the full harvest must then be placed upon the shoulders of the govern- 
of advantage which may now be reaped, without any | ment of the Union, and we cannot doubt that it would 
perceptible addition to the weight of expenditure. It | be cheerfully sustained. 
is impossible to name any definite sum, which would Pennsylvania, by preceeding in the enterprise with 
cover the geological survey of so large a territory. It) promptness and with her accustomed liberality, may 
appears certain, however, that a single cent, contribut-| not only secure to herself important advantages, but 
ed by every individual in the State, would carry the un- | may also signally promote her own honour at home and 
dertaking so far, that it would not be permitted to fail; | abroad. 
and if the ultimate cost should amount to ten times this 3. Such : ll ereatl te th 
conjectural estimate, no money could be better bestow-| °° O40" @ Surbey Wit Greally promote the cause of 
ed, with reference both to the honour and advantage of | oven 
a State, which ought not to recede from the elevated! Geology has become a science of vast interest, and it 
rank it now holds, as one of the first three in the Union. | is ardently cultivated by a great number of highly qual- 

In such asurvey, no class of its citizens is so much | ified men, in every part of the civilized world. In ge- 
interested as those who cultivate the soil. ‘hey have | neral, their labours are prosecuted either individually 
long rendered Pennsylvania famous for the beautiful | or in voluntary associations, and without any aid from 
and productive fields which adorn her surface. But | the Government. Their success has been wonderful, 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that while the in the development of mineral treasures of the great- 
ploughshare turns up the most important mines of na-| est value to public and private prosperity; in ascertain- 
tional and individual wealth, it often leaves, untouched, | ing the structure of the earth and the revolutions it has 
minerals of great value, which the skilful and practised | undergone; in the disclosures of races of organic bein 
eye of science and art might bring to light. With-| that have lived and died in former ages, and found their 
out adverting, more particularly, to the invaluable | tombs in the solid rock; and finally, in the illustration 
minerals for which Pennsylvania is already so niuch | of the power, wisdom, and benevolent design of the 
distinguished, it may well be asked whether the farmer Great Creator. In the prosecution of geology\as a 
May not, in his daily labours, pass by or tread unobserv- science, many men of the first order of intellect are now 
ed on the clays which might afford the materials for / enlisted,and science of every kind is broug! to bear on 
bricks, pottery, or porcelain; on the peat which, with la subject, which is not surpassed in interest by any 
due preparation, may compensate for the absence of| physical pursuit, nor in grandeur by any one except 
coal; on the sands which might, with the ashes of his | astronomy. 
forest, be melted into glass; on the marls which, by To this country, the geologists of the old world are 
skillful mixture with the soil, might greatly augment his | anxiously looking, for information respecting the struc- 
crops; and on the rocks which, if well understood, | ture and mineral resonrecs of this vast continent: They 
would add to the stock of materials for architecture | eagerly seize upon every well-authenticated fact. The 
and other useful arts. It is an advantage of no small | geology of Massachusetts has been recently forwarded 
value towards a geological survey of the State, that the | to many of them, as a scientific tribute from this coun- 
numerous sections already made and which are still in| try, and we trust that the geology of Pennsylvania will 
progress, along the extensive lines of her canals and | follow at no distant day. In no way could more honor 
roads, and in her mines, have uncovered and disclosed | be done abroad to the scientific character of our coun- 
a very important portion of her territorial structure,and | try—an interest which, in importance, is inferior only 
hzve thus shortened the labour of geological examina-| to its reputation for justice, humanity and benevolence. 
tion, while its results will, for the same reason, be ren-} These are a few of the leading thoughts which present 
dered more certain and valuable. themselves, in contemplating the subject submitted to 


, my considerat'on, Each head not only admits, but al- 
um be highly honourable to the} most deserves a more copious illustration. _ Ina person- 


al interview, many additional suggestions might be ea- 
It will not diminish the weight of this suggestion, that | sily and usefully made; _but perhaps it is not proper to 
Massachusetts has already set the example. The go- | extend thiscommunication any farther, and it is there- 
vernment of that State, true to its interests and to its | fore respectfully submitted, by 











honour, and prompted and led by its late enlightened B. SILLIMAN. 
and patriotic Chief Magistrate, hascaused ageneraland| Yale College, March 15, 1834. 
detailed survey to be made of its territory. ‘This ar- ini 


duous and responsible duty, has been executed with| P.S. Dr. Troost is now engaged in a geological sur- 
great faithfulness and ability, by Professor Edward | vey of the State of Tennessee, and there can be no 
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doubt, it will be executed with faithfulness and ability. 





2d. That all the other offices should likewise pur- 





It is hoped that the Legislature of that State will espouse | chase bills only on the Atlantic cities, New Orleans and 


the cause, and afford Dr. Troost all requisite aid and en- 
couragement, 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
April 8th, 1854. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directois held this day, 
Mr. Eyre, from the Committee on the Offices, presented 
the following report, which was read. Whereupon, on 
motion of Mr. Sergeant, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the said report be approved and 
published. 

Extract from the minutes. 


S. JAUDON, Cashier. 


The Committee onthe Offices deem the close of the 
first quarter of the year, a proper occasion to present a 
review of the measures adopted by them in conformity 
to the instructions of the Board, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, and 21st of January last. 

During the summer of 1833, it became manifest that 
the Executive of the United States meditated some sig- 
nal act of hostility to the Bank; and, accordingly, 
the Board took early measures to provide against it. 
For this purpose, they began by preventing the increase 
of business of the Bank—by diminishing the time of the 
Joans, so as to make the funds of the Bank more availa- 
ble, and finally, in protecting the western offices against 
repetition of the effort made during the last year, to 
cause a@ run upon them. 

Accordingly, on the 13th of August, 1833, the 

Board adopted the following resolutions: 

1, Resolved, That for the present and until the fur 

ther order of the Board, the amount of * bills discount- 


ed,” shall not be increased at the Bank and the several | And an increase of the local loans of 


offices. 

2. Resolved, That the Bills of Exchange, purchased 
at the Bank, and all the offices, except the five western 
offices, shall not have more than ninety days to run. 


Mobile, not having more than 90 days to run. 
3d. To increase the rates of buying bills of Ex- 
change. 


4th. To restrict the receipt of the State bank notes to 
those in the same places with the offices:—and 


5th. To collect the debts due by distant State banks. 

Up then to the 1st of October, 1853, no order had 
been given to curtail the loans, But all who are familiar 
with our commerce know that during the summer, in 
the interval between the old and the new crop, com- 
mercial operations and the loans founded on them, sub- 
side. ‘This may be seen in the following statement of 
the reduction of the business of the Bank between the 
1st of July and 1st of October for many successive years, 
That reduction amounted— 


In 1823 to 1,240,436 14 

1824 to 2,119,291 31 

1825 to 151,456 75 

1826 to 3,012,258 41 

1827 to 2,215,818 61 

1828 to 1,473,926 98 

1829 to 3,258,080 10 

1830 to 2,710,644 14 
1831 Here there was an increase under 
the peculiar circumstances of the 

country during that year, 

1832 to 4,722,770 78 

1833 to 8,275,694 62 
So that, without any orders to that purpose, but in 
the natural course of business, the loans had diminished 
from the Ist of July to the Ist of October, 1833, $5,275,- 
694 62—a result ocasioned by the voluntary payment 


| at maturity of bills of exchange amount- 


ing to 3,808,761 00 
533,066 38 
Leaving the aggregate reduction 3,275,694 62 

It was probably in consequence of ignorance of the 
business of the country that the Secretary assigned as a 





3. Resolved, ‘That the five western offices be instruct- | reason for removing the deposits, the ‘* curtailments” 


ed to purchase no Bills of Exchange, except those pay a- 


and the ‘* oppressive system of policy’’ of the Bank, be- 


-_ in the Atlantic cities, not having more than ninety | cause the returns of the Bank showed a reduction from 
ysto run—or those which may be received in pay-| August to October of $4,066,146 21. 


ment of existing debts to the bank and the offices, and 


then not having more than four months to run. 


He ought to have seen from the statements furnished 
tohim that there were no curtailmentsatall. He ought 


This was the only measure then deemed necessary | further to have known that this ‘‘ oppressive system” 


the Board being anxious to make the Bank safe, without 


r So strong was this convic- 
tion, and so reluctant was the Board to diminish its bu- 


siness until it became necessary, that when, on the 16th 


incommoding the country. 


of August, the Government Directors offered a resolu- 


tion **for the gradual reduction of the business of the 


institution throughout all sections of the c 
: ountr 
Board declined even the consideration of it, 


It was not until the 24th of September, that as the 
indications of an approaching act of aggression were 
multiplied, the Board appointed a Committee of seven 
members, ‘* to take into consideration what measures it | sisted merel 


| consisted of a voluntary reduction by the maturity of 
| bills of exchange drawn at New Orleans to the amount 
| of $2,037,099 59 


Of bills drawn at other places, 1,018,215 90 


3,055,315 49 





Making 


y,” the | And of a voluntary, diminution of local 


loans of 1,010,830 72 








4,066,146 21 
This very reduction in the local loans moreover con- 
y of a voluntary payment by a mercantile 





was necessary and proper should be adopted on the part | House, under an arrangement for paying the 3 per 
of the Bank, in consequence of the recent intimations | cent in Europe, by which bills on London were substi- 
that the ceposits of the Government are to be moved.” | tuted for the sum of $1,046,678 60, advanced to them; 
rhe committee, still unwilling to diminish its accom- | so that there was not one dollar of involuntary reduction 
modation to the community, did not advise any curtail- | of the loans at the very moment when the Secretary 
ment of the loans, but merely followed out the plan | gave asa reason for removing the deposits, the oppres- 
adopted on the 13th of August, of keeping the funds of | sive curtailments of the Bank. 
the Bank in a stste of activity, and moving them for-| About the Ist of October the removal of the deposits 
ward gradually to the Atlantic cities, where the Bank | took place. Without a moment’s previous notice, the 
was most vulnerable by the lreasury. They therefore, | bonds actually in the Bank were withdrawn from it— 
on the 1st of October proposed resolutions, which were | and it has since appeared that while the Treasury was 
adopted to the following effect. ; sending daily and weekly lists, professing to contain all 
Ist. To extend their third resolution of the 15th of | the orders on the Bank—secret drafts suppressed from 
August from the five Western offices to the offices of | the lists to the amount of $2,300,000 were distributed 
Burlington, Utica, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Natchez and | for the purpose of being suddenly used, while the Bank 


New Orleans. was ignorant of their existence. It was then for the 
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first time that the Bank yielded to the necessity of dim- 
inishing its accommodations to the community. 

On the 8th of October, the Committee appointed on 
the 24th of September, Reported the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

‘¢ That the Committee on the Offices be authorized 
to direct such a gradual reduction in the amount and 
the time of the loans at the respective offices, as may in 
their judgment be made without inconvenience to the 
customers of the bank or the community.” 

The Committee endeavored to execute this authority 
in such a manner as would accomplish the object of se- 
curing the Bank without injuring the community, and 
they accordingly directed a reduction of the Loans in 
conformity to the situation of each office, while at the 
same time the purchase of domestic bills was left as un- 
restricted as the state of the Bank permitted, in order 
to facilitate the reduction of the local loans, and also 
provide the means of tran-mitting the proceeds of these 
reductions to the exposed parts of the establishment. 

The progress of these reductions will be seen in the 
annexed comparative statement, marked A, of the-con 
dition of the Bank on the Ist of October, and the Ist of 
April respectively: 

From this tabie it appears that the total 
amount of reduction was 

But from this should be deducted the 
operations in the old suspended debt 
at the agencies at Cincinnati and 

Chilicothe, which being settlements 

in, or for,real estate,are not connect- 

ed with this movement—they amount 

to 239,858 19 


5,287,385 31 








So that the actual reduction of loans 
from the Ist of Oct- to 1st of April, 
has been only 

During the same period the reduction 
of Deposits was 


5,047,527 12 


7,778,403 41 


This will be more perspicuously seen in the follow- 
ing statement: 


1833. Loans, Public Deposits. Priv. Deposits. 
Oct. 1, 60,094,202 93 9,868,435 58 8,008,86278 
Nov. 1, 57,210,604 38 8,232,311 18 7,285,041 88 
Dec. 1, 54,453,104 67 5,162,260 63 6,827,173 10 

1834. 

Jan 1, 54,911,461 70 4,230,509 63 6,734,868 06 
Feb. 1, 54,842,973 64 3,066,561 72 6,715,312 60 
March 1, 56,167,829 86 2,604,233 62 7,343,129 92 
Aprill, 54,806,817 62 2,932,866 74 7,166,023 21 








$6,935,568 84 
842,834 57 
7,778,403 41 
5,047,527 12 


Reduction of Public Deposits 
Private Deposits 





Reduction of Loans 








During the same period the accommodation given to 
the State Banks will be exhibited in the following 
statement of the Balances due from them, and the 


amount of their Notes on hand at these several pe- 
riods: 


Oct. 1, $4,719,972 Feb. 1, $3,211,385 
Nov, 1, 4,489,217 March 1, 2,035,985 
Dec. 1, 4,083,258 April 1, 2,195,489 
Jan. 1, 3 519,385 

Leaving the monthly average $3,464,956 
In the same period the Bank has purchas- 

ed of Domestic Bills of Exchange 32,788,704 
And of Foreign Bills 1,882,620 
In the same time it has paid its Branch 

Notes, which it was not obliged to pay 

except where issued, at Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 

to the amount of 12,691,130 


Seeeente 
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Having thus succeeded in bringing the funds of the 
Bank into astate of control, ready to be applied in what- 
ever quarter they might be most needed, the Committee, 
in the month of March directed the Southern Offices 
to abstain from increasing the amount of their pur- 
chases of domestic bills of exchange beyond their in- 
comes, 

Such is the history and the present state of the reduc- 
tions directed by the Committee. 

The examination of it will present the following re- 
sult. 

Ist. That the Bank never directed any curtailment of 
its Loans until the actual removal of the deposits. 
2d. That the only actual reduction of Loans took place 

from the 1st of Oct. to the 1st of Dec.when the Loans 

were diminished $5,641,098 26 
While at the same time the Public and 

Private Deposits were reduced 5,887,864 63 
3d. That from the Ist of Dec. 1833, to 

the Ist April, 1834, the Loans have 

not been reduced, but on the contra- 
trary have actually been increasing, 
and are greater on the Ist of April, 

1834, than on the Ist of Oct. 1833,by 
While during that same period the 

Public Deposits, had decreased no 

less than 
4th. That the total reduction of Loans 

from 1st of Oct, to the Ist of April, 

was 5,047,527 22 
While the Public Deposits had been 

reduced $6,935,568 84 
Private Deposits 842,854 57 
Making an aggregate of 

being a reduction of loans less, by 

nearly three millions, than the reduc- 
tion of deposits. 

5th, That so far from restricting the 
trade of the country, it has actually 
purchased from the Ist of October to 
the 1st of April of domestic and fo- 


353,712 95 


2,239,593 39 








7,778,403 41 


reign bills of Exchange 34,671,326 
6th. Thatthe State Banks were per- 

mitted to be indebted to the Bank an 

average monthly amount of $3,464,956 








These statements may be not inappropriately closed, 
by a few remarks. s 

Up to the Ist of October, 1833,the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States was responsible for the general condition of 
the Currency of the country. After years of etfort and 
sacrifice,it had brought the currency and the exchanges 
of the Union into a condition probably better, in many 
respects, than existed elsewhere. With this responsi- 
bility was mingled the duty of averting every calamity, 
and mitigating every shock that might, by deranging 
the currency, injure the community. It was for this 
purpose that the Bank interposed in the disastrous cri- 
sis of 1825,—for this that it extended its loans in 1831, 
until the country could recover from its excessive im- 
portations—for this that it defrayed, out of its own 
funds, the cost of postponing the payment of the three 
per cents. in 1832,--for this that, in the same year, it 
assumed the payment of the debt to foreigners, lest 
their demands might add to the troubles of a pestilence 
which was disordering the commerce of the country. 
It was for this, in short, that, at all times and under all 
circumstances, the currency and the exchanges were 
objects of its constant solicitude. 

On the Ist of October, 1833, the violation of the char- 
ter of the Bank put an end to all that responsibility. 
On that day, the Bank of the United States, as a com- 
ponent part of the financial system established by Con- 
gress, in which the public revenue was to sustain the 
public currency, ceased to exist, It became the pro- 
perty of its stockholders—and whether that property 
should continue to be lent, or should be recalled from 
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the borrowers in greater or less proportions, was a mat- | 


ter for them, and for them alone, to decide. If, there- 
fore, in the effort to sustain its credit, the Directors of 
the Bank had reduced its loans more rapidly than con- 
sisted with public convenience, the reproach should be 
on the aggressors who had made this act of self-defence | 
necessary. 

It has indeed been asserted, that the Bank has made | 
oppressive curtailments; and the motives ascribed for } 
them are unkindness to the Executive, anda desire to | 
extort from public suffering a continuance of its charter. | 
Nothing can be more groundless than the allegation, 
except the causes assigned for it. So far from making 
any unnecessary curtailments, it has been seen that the } 
Bank has made the least possible reduction, consistent | 
with its own security. ‘True it is, that since the Bank 
refused to permit the political interference of the Ex- 
ecutive officers, it has been the object of embittered | 
hostility; and equally true that this very removal of the | 
deposits was declared, by the Secretary of the Trea- | 
sury who refused to make it, to be a “ vindictive” act 
against the institution. But these are feelings which the 
Directors of the Bank cannot possibly reciprocate. Nor 
would they deem so meanly of the spirit and intelligence | 
of their countrymen, as to believe that they would be 
driven to support what their judgments disapproved by 
any inconveniences which the Bank could occasion. 
So far from having the remotest wish to cause such suf- 
ferings, the Bank, if it has erred, has erred on the gen- 
tler side of looking less to its own interests than to those 
ofthe country. For that extreme forbearance, howev- 
er, it finds an adequate justification in the extraordina- 
ry position in which the country is now placed. 

The violation of the laws committed by the Execu- 
tive, is of itself calculated, by destroying confidence, 
and breaking down the established currency, to afflict | 
and convulse the country. In such a crisis the Bank, 
unwilling to aggravate these evils, has foreborne to | 
press its claims, but constantly endeavored to mitigate | 
the severity of the injuries inflicted on the community. 
It will still continue to do so, whenever it can be done | 








ee 


Towns, wharves, &c., built by indi- 
viduals, 2,000,000 
Working capital of 100 Collieries, 100,000 


Total individual investments, $5,697,570 





One mile of lateral road made by 
companies, haying mining privi- 
leges, Cost $3,000 

37 boats, for the most part old ones, 
owned by the N. Am. company, 

5 boats owned by the Del. company, 


worth 5,000 
$500 2,500 








$10,500 








To the 3.—The mines now opened, and the rail- 
roads and other improvements now completed in the 
region have not been worked and occupied during the 
present season to the extent of their capacity. ‘They 
were capable of producing more than double the quan- 
tity. 

To the 4.—From my knowledge and experience in 
the coal business, ! consider the incorporation of com- 
panies not only unnecessary to its successful prosecu- 
tion, but positively and absolutely injurions. 

To the 5.—The acts and operations of incorporated 
coal companies, affect individual coal dealers, by pro- 
ducing sudden and extraordinary fluctuations of the 
market, By raising freights and wages of miners and 
labourers, at certain seasons, beyond a fair and reason- 
able price, especially when they wish to make a display 
of a large quantity of coal for the purpose of raising 
their stock. By discharging their hands in the winter 
season, which causes much distress by depriving them 
of the daily employment upon which they depend for 
their daily support, and who in some instances, with 
their depeadent families, become chargeable upon the 
community of individual coal dealers and others for 
subsistence, 

The effect produced by the extension of time and 
charters granted to certain companies by the last Leg- 


with safety, But that safety is its first duty and must be | islature, has been to discourage individual coal dealers 


its chief care. 


REPORT ON THE COAL TRADE. 
APPENDIX. 
(Continued from page 254. ) 


No. 7. 

Answer of Volney B. Palmer, of the Borough of Potts- | 
ville, Schuylkill county, to “Queries submitted to’ 
the Coal Dealers of Schuylkill county, by the Com. | 
mittee appointed by the Senate of Pennsylvania, to | 
mvestigate the state of the Coal Trade, &c. &c. 

To Query 1.—I have been engaged in the coal trade 
about two years—do not operate under a charter, but 
im my private capacity. In the season of 1832 (last | 
season) [ mined and sold upwards of one thousand, one | 
hundred tons; the present season, (1833) upwards of 
one thousand, three hundred tons. Had there been a | 
cemand, the present season, equal to that of 1832, my | 
mines were in such preparation, that I could have sup- 
plied five times the amount of my actual operations. 
To the 2.—Thirty-eight miles of rail 

were by a not hav- 

mining privileges, Estimate $355,009 

29} miles of betessl toed made by er 
individuals, ' 64,650 

1,054 waggons belonging to individ- 

76,920 

512 boats and horses belonging to in- 
dividuals; $500 256,000 

100 Collieries belonging to individu- 
als, including drift wagons, fix- 
tures, tools, &c. $2000 200,000 

60,000 acres of coal land, $50 3,000,000 


from making additional improvements and investments, 
apprehending that if such new policy and course be 
adopted and pursued by the Legislature, that they will 
be compelled to leave their homes and improvements to 
the inevitable result attending a system of monopoly, 
such as has ever, and will ever prostrate the hopes and 
prospects of individual capitalists, who cannot compete 
with companies, which not only have exclusive privi- 
leges, but whose object is, not to make a profit by a 
fair and regular business, but to speculate in stock. 

To the 6.—The effect of incorporated companies 
upon the general prosperity of the country may be 
compared to the dominion of despotism and tyranny, 
usurping the rights and trampling upon the liberties of 
the people. It is, in short, agreeably to my view of the 
subject, an odious aristocracy, claiming a right to exist 
in a free country ‘* according to law.” 

As a population or community of slaves, differs from 
that of freemen, so does a population or community 
growing up under such companies differ from that cre- 
ated by individual cperators. A comparative view of 
the moral and physical strength and advancement of 
towns existing in the coal region under the respective 
operators, may be easily determined by personal obser- 
vation, and conclusively demonstrated by reference to 
the statistics of our country. 

To the 7.—In the present state of improvements in 
the coal region, the same amount of capital which would 
be requisite to a proper and successful prosecution of 
the bus‘ness of a farmer, a wood dealer, a merchant, or 
mechanic, is requisite and sufficient for a proper and 
successful prosecution of the coal business, 

Yo the 8.—The mining and transportation of coal 
can be carried on more economically by individnals 
t han by incorporated companies. 
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To the 9.—I do consider the means of individual coal | 
dealers in the region fully competent to supply the mar- 
ket. Individual coal dealers can now as readily supply 
the demand for fuel by their operations, as individual 
wood dealers have heretofore done, prior to the intro- 
duction of coal as a fuel. ; 

To the 10.—The consumption of coal is undoubtedly 
increased by having a constant supply in market. 

The average rate of increase of the coal trade for the 
last thirteen years, is thirteen thousand, five hundred | 
and seventy-seven tons per annum, or eighty-six per | 
cent. per annum. shins? | 

To the 11.—1 suppose that the amount of capital in- | 
vested by individuals in the coal business and improve- 
ments connected therewith exceeds five and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. cr RE 

To the 12.—The number of boats now used in the 
coal trade on the Schuylkill navigation by individuals is 
five hundred and twelve, and by companies sixty-eight, 
capable of sending to market yearly four hundred and 
seventy-five thousand tons. 

To the 13.—There are about one hundred colliery es- | 





' 





tablishments now worked by individuals in the coal re- 
gion and four or five by incorporated companies. 
Very respectfully, 
VOLNEY B. PALMER, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Nov. 1853, 
No. 8. 

In answer to the queries submitted to the coal dealers of 
Schuylkill county, by the committee appointed by 
the Senate of Pennsylvania, to investigate the state 
of the coal trade, &c. &c., the following is respect- 

fully submitted: 

Query 1.—‘* How long have you been engaged in the 
coal trade ?” 

Twenty-eight years—twenty-one in England, and the 
last seven in the vicinity of Pottsville, Schuylkill | 
county. 

“ Do you operate under a charter, or in your private | 
capacity ?”” 

Under a charter, as mine agent for the North Ame- 
rica coal company. 

** State generally the extent of your operations, with | 
such particulars as you may deem pertinent to the in- 
quiry before the committee.” 

With respect to the extent of the operations in the ; 
North America coal company’s work, there are six 
drifts open and in working order, above water level; 
the average amount of coal shipped annually from these 
drifts is about twenty-five thousand tons, and the num. 
ber of hands employed in and about the mines is one 








Query 2, Not having sufficient data at hand to furnish 
a correct answer to this query, I omit it. I presume it 
will be answered by others, who have more time to pro- 
cure the necessary data. 

Query 3. ‘* Have the mines now opened, and the rail- 
roads and other improvements completed in the region, 
been worked and occupied during the present season, 
to the extent of their capacity?” 

[incline to the opinien they have not. 

‘‘If not, what amount of coal, in your opinion, are 
they capable of sending to market yearly ?” 

It is impossible to give a correct answer to this part of 
the question, without a knowledge of each vein, the ex- 
tentof each coal bed,and a thorough examination of each, 
in order to ascertain the number of hands that could be 
employed in min‘ng the coal—a knowledge, this, which 
no person in Schuylkill county possesses, inasmuch as 
the needful investigation has not been made; and fur- 
ther, if this knowledge were attained, none but a practi- 
cal man could apply it. It should be kept distinctly in 
view, that every thing in relation to mining operations 
in this county, is yet in its incipient stage. 

Query 4.—** From your knowledge and experience 
in the coal business, do you consider the incorporation 
of companies necessary to its successful prosecution?” 

Most certainly I do; for which I assign the following 
reasons: 

1. The expense of mining, on the present principle 
of working above water level, is great. 

If. The expense of operating must soun of necessity 
- i increased, by having to sink below water 
evel, 

Ill. The uncertainty of success attendant on mining 
operations is so great, as to occasion considerable risk 
to the capital vested in it. 

IV. As the knowledge of mining is very limited in 
the community, it is therefore extremely doubtful 
whether individuals of sufficient capital can be found, 
who would be willing to hazard so much in the enter- 
prise as would give permanency and stability to the 
mining interests, 

V. But a company, chartered with certain rights and 
privileges, individually risk much less, and in the event 
of loss or failure of success, are not reduced to poverty, 
because their all is not embarked in the enterprise. 

These are some of the reasons why I think it neces- 
sary that companies should be incorporated. 

Query 5.—** How are individual coal dealers affected 
by the acts and operations of incorporated coal compa- 
nies?” 

I should say beneficially: For, Ist, the amount of capi- 


hundred, and the number of souls immediately depend- | tal vested in the coal business, by companies, is such as, 
ing on these works is three hundred and twenty-eight, ; 2d, to give confidence to the public, that an effort will 
inasmuch as most of the men have families, But as, in | be made to furnish coal sufficient for home consump- 
the nature of things, the coal must soon be exhausted | tion and all foreign demand, which, 3d, will tend to 
above water level, in this coal basin,* it became neces- | bring the article into more general use; for prepara- 
sary to try an experiment, by sinking below water level. | tions to burn coal being attended with some expense, 
The company accordingly directed that a shaft should | many families and manufactories, and other large 
be sunk, which was done, to which another has been | establishments, would be deterred from making such 
added, about twice as deep as the first; but to operate | ar! angements, unless there was a prospect of a constant 
on this principle required an engine, which has been supply, at a reasonable price; and, 4th, individuals whe 
furnished.—The cost of the engine, together with sink- | operate on a limited scale, must be benefited by the 
ing shafts, &c., is about ten thousand dollars. The stability the coal trade acquires, from the influence of 
success of the experiment, so far, has fully gratified all | incorporated companies. ; 
reasonable expectation. But inorder to form a correct a And what effect, if any, has been produced by the 
judgment of the expense and uncertainty of mining | extension of time and charters granted to certain com- 
operations, and consequently of the propriety of grant- | panies, by the last Legislature?” 

ing certain privileges to those who are occupied inthem, | I would remark, that if no advantage has accrued but 
it ought to be remarked, that there is great irregularity | one, that is not of small importance in its bearing on in- 


in the coal veins, and that faults are of frequent occur- 
rence in all those which have hitherto been opened; 
these faults have to be cut through at considerable ex- 
pense, and at an absolute loss, making a considerable 
draw-back on the profits arising from the business. 





, dividual operations, viz:—one of the companies to 
whom a charter was granted, has practically demon- 
strated that there is coal below water level, at a depth 
| of three hundred feet below the bottom of the creek, 
(following the vein.) This must be of importance to 


individuals who have nearly or entirely wrought out all 
* It ought to be understood that the Mahanoy coal | the coal above water level; as they may now, with cer- 
basin, and this are two distinct coal formations. tainty, (should they possess pecuniary resources, ) pro- 
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ceed to sinking shafts and making those preparations 
which are needful to mine in the depths of earth. 

Query 6. ‘* What do you consider to be the effect of 
incorporated companies upon the general prosperity of 
the country?” 

Understanding this part of the question to be limited 
to companies incorporated for mining purposes, and the 
influence of such companies on the particular district in 
which they operate, I would say they have been, to this 
region, what the sun is to the solar system—its life and 
being. Facts in abundance, speak a plain language on 
this subject. The population of this region was thin; 
the quantity of coal sent to the landings was small; the 
method of transporting it thither was difficult and 
tedious, prior to the establishment of companies; and 
had it not been for them, we might probably have still 
been dragging, with four horses, two tons of coal along 
muddy roads; and in the place of shipping thousands of 
tons to foreign markets, supplied Philadelphia market 
with bushels. With respect to the influence of compa- 
nies on the rise, advancement and present state of 
Pottsville, there can be but one opinion among judi- 
cious and unbiased men, and that entirely favourable. 
The millions of dollars they have thrown into circula- 
tion, have been a great mean of support to many mer- 
chants, storekeepers, mechanics, &c., and undoubtedly 
one cause of their settling themselves as permanent 
citizens in the place. 

**And wherein does a population or community, 
growing up under such companies, differ from that 
created by individual operators?”’ 

In regard to the specific difference of a community 
growing up under a company, or under individual ope- 
ration, it may be considered physically, morally, or in 
respect to their domestic or itinerant habits. 

I, Physically.—With regard to their physical con- 
struction, I have never been able to discover any mark- 
ed difference, only this—they generally enjoy better 
health. 

Il. With respect to their moral condition, the facts, 
which have come under my own observation, (and I have 
been an observer of things now for more than twenty 
years) are decidedly in favour of a community growing 
up under companies, the greatest part of them are more 
steady, sober, and orderly; and I will venture an asser- 


tion, that there is not one-tenth the number of insolvent 


debtors in the latter, as in the former community. 

III. In reference to their habits, they are more do- 
mestic and settled. Those persons who have families 
preferring to work for companies even at lower wages, 
(as a proof of this, there are men now in this company’s 
employ, who have had two dollars per week more of- 
fered by individuals than they were receiving from the 
company, ) because they can have regular and constant 
employ, this should be seriously weighed; for, on whoza 


does the merchant and mechanic in this region princi- | 


pally depend ?—the miner: and if the honourable com- 
mittee wish a practical proof of these things, they have 
only to visit Pottsville at the present time, and they will 
see a great majority of those men in the employ of com- 
panies, crowding the different churches every Sabbath, 
which is the greatest honour to any community. 

Query 7. “In the present state of improvement in 
the coal region, what amount of capital is requisite to a 
proper and successful prosecution of the coal busi- 
ness?” 

1 should say, for cash concern operating to the extent 
of the North American company which I represent, 
$300,000, exclusive of the lands and necessary _im- 
provements and fixtures for the convenient prosecution 
of the business; $100,000 cash capital, which is about 
equal to $4 for each ton mined and sent to market, for 
it should be remembered that the coal business must be 
conducted on the principle of cash payments; the miner 
must receive his wages every week; the toll and freight 
must be paid on every boat load; and in order to have 
any thing like a supply in market, it will be necessary 


to have something like 5,000 tons in New York, which 
will cost $30,000; 3,000 tons in Boston, cost $18,000; 
and then reckon only 3,000 tons more for the other 
eastern markets, at $18,000, and then allow 5,000 tons 
for Philadelphia, at $4 per ton, $20,000, this would 
Make an aggregate of 16,000 tons of coal, ata cost of 

$86,000. Now on the supposition there should come 
a very mild winter and only one half of the above quan- 
| tity of coal should be sold, the next year the individual 





operator would be under the necessity of discharging a 
number of his hands unless he should be able to obtain 
/a loan on his coal,"which would assist him in prosecut- 
ing his business. It must be obvious, therefore, that in 
such a precarious state of things, the workmen and 
| their families would probably become chargeable to the 
township. 

Query 8. **Can the mining and transportation of coal 
be carried on as economically by individuals as by in- 
corporated companies?” 

Yes—providing individuals with a capital equivalent 
to that of a company were to enter into the business, 
for it should be recollected that nearly the same ex- 
pense in agency is incurred in the shipment of 2,000 
tons, that is required for the shipment of 20,000 tons. 

Query 9. “ Do you consider the means of individu- 
al coal dealers in the region competent to supply the 
market?” 

In answering the 7th query, it is stated what amount 
of capital is needful for one individual to have in order to 
his carrying on the coal business to advantage to himself 
and the community,and in answer,l would say,(according 
|to my scanty knowledge of the individual operators in 
| this region, ) they are not competent to supply the mar- 
| ket. 

(Juery 10. ‘Is not the consumption of coal increased 
by having a constant supply in market?” 

It unquestionably is—and for this reason there 
ought to be at least 150,000 tons in market, over a sup- 














** And what has been the average rate of increase 
\from the opening of the coal trade to the present 
| time?”’ 
I have not the means at hand to ascertain this, but the 
Schuylkill Navigation company’s books will exhibit it, 
| and I have understood that a transcript of them is or 
will shortly be given tothe public. 

Query 11. **What amount of capital do you suppose 
has been invested by individuals in the coal business,and 
improvements connected therewith?” 

I cannot correctly answer this, inasmuch as I have no 
| means of ascertaing what amount of capital each indivi- 
| dual operator has vested in the business, or what amount 
| each has expended in opening veins, constructing late- 
ral rail roads, &c.; and it will be seen at once that this 
icannot be known without personal communications 
from them, which perhaps few would be willing to 
make. 

Query 12. This will obtain the most satisfactory an- 
swer in the transcript from the book of the Schuylkill 
| Navigation company, before referred to. 

Query 13. ‘* What number of colliery establish- 
ments is now worked by individuals in the coal region?” 

These are comparatively few, asmany have stopped 
their operations. 

‘*And how many by incorporated companies?” 

I believe all the incorporated companies in the region 
have their establishments at work as usual. 

Query 14. ‘* Were the mining business confined ex- 
clusively to individuals, would it not necessarily fall into 
the hands of rich capitalists?” 

Ifam inclined to the opinion it would not, from the 
reason assigned under query No 4. 

Gentlemen:—It will be observed by the above re- 
marks, that Iam decidedly in favor of incorporate com- 
panies, for mining purposes, because J have witnessed 
the benefits resulting from such estabishments in a 
country where mining as a natural consequence must 
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be better understood than it is in this region; yet I, as | have been two years nearly in the coal trade, but only 
an individual, would ever pray that the honourable the | one in active operation, —during that year have mined 
legislative body of Pennsylvania would never grant un- | about five to six thousand tons--should have doubled 
limited charters to any number of men; for though I do | or trebled that quantity, if it had not been for a very 
believe it absolutely necessary to have chartered com- | extensive fault in the vein: 4 
panies, yet I do believe it to be absolutely wrong for| To the 2.—Can give noanswer to this query. : 
those companies to have the privilege of opening stores | To the 3.—Should say the mines now opened with 
or of having any thing whatever to do with stores, di- | the improvements connected with them, have not been 
rectly or indirectly, suchas giving orders, &c. &c.; but | worked to half the extent they are capable of—it would 
let the companies pay their men in cash, which has al- | be difficult to fix any limit to the quantity which might 
ways been the case with those companies who operate | be sent to marketfromthem, 
under charters in this place. _To the 4.—We do not consider incorporated compa- 
I remain your obedient servant, nies necessary for the successful prosecution of the coal 
WM. MILES, Mine Agent. business, any more than we should consider them neces- 
— sary for tilling the soil. 
No. 9. Tothe 5 and 6.—An answer to these queries, in- 
Answers of John C. Ernst to queries submitted to the | volves so many considerations, and would lead to such 

Coal dealers of Schuylkill county, by the committee | a lengthy detail, that we pass them by, merely stating, 

appointed by the Senate of Pennsylvania, to investi- | as regards the first query, our decided conviction that 

gate the state of the Coal trade, &c. &c. the interests of individual operators are so materially af- 

To query 1.—I have been living in the coal region fected by chartered companies, that the former must 
nearly four years, and have been engaged more or less | be ruined and driven from their business and their 
in the coal business in my individual capacity during | homes by the latter. And as regards the second query, 
that time, but this year owing to the state of the market | We consider a community growing up under an exten- 
have mined only about one thousand tons. 1 feel free | sive chartered company, as dangerous to the republican 
to say that the only serious difficulty we have to contend | institutions of this country, inasmuch as a great body 
with,is the want of a steady and sufficient market; with | of men wou'd be placed so perfectly under the control 
the certainty of that, individual enterprise would be | of their employers, as to be compelled to vote on all 
sufficient to supply any requisite amount of coal. An | questions, as their employers wished, or take the alter- 
individual with no more capital than is necessary in | native of being sent about their business. 
many branches of business now carried on by individu- To the 7.—The capital required to carry ona coal 
als,can mine tothe same extent as an incorporated com- | Mining business would be more or less according to the 
pany, the mining of coal being of sucha nature that | extent of business aimed at. Five hundred dollars 
after the first expense of two or three thousand dollars, | would be sufficient for some—five thousand for others, 
it only requires an increase of miners to produce coal to | —and fifteen thousand would not be enough for others, 
an indefinite amount. A great deal would depend upon where the business 

To the 2d.—This I believe is fully and correctly an- | ended; whether the coal was sold on the spot where 
swered by a statement to the visiting committee. mined, or sent by the miner to a distant market. 

To the 3.—The mines now opened have not been| Tothe 8.—There isno doubt that a business of mo- 
worked this season to the extent of their capacity; had | derate extent can be carried on more economically by 
there been a certainty of a market the amount could ' individuals than by incorporated companies. 
easily have been doubled. For my own part I could| Tothe9—The capital or means of individual coal deal- 
have mined four times the quantity 1 did, had there | ers, is sufficient and would be found to be at all times 
been a certainty of sales. | sufficient for any extended operations, provided there 

To the 4.—I feel confident that the incorporation of | was a certainty of Legislative protection against char- 
companies is not necessary to the successful prosecu- | tered monopolies. 
tion of the coal business. To the 10.—No doubt the consumption of coal is in- 

Tothe 5.—Principally by having the market forestall- | creased, and will be increased by having a constant 
ed by numerous agents which individuals cannot afford | supply in the market, and this supply, individual deal- 
to employ, and by publishing exaggerated statements | ers would be able to keep up. We suppose the increase 
of what they intend to do, thereby keeping purchasers | of consumption to have been thirty to thirty-six per 
out of the market until near the close of the season when | cent. per annum. 
it is found they cannot fulfil their promises. | To the 11, 12, and 18. —We take it for granted there 

To the 6.—I cannot answer this better than to refer | are persons more competent than we to answer these 
the committee to what they have seen at Pottsville,and queries, from having been longer and more extensively 
the different stations of incorporated companies. engaged in business. 

To the 7.—Cannot say, but give us the market and HODGSON, PINKERTON, & Co. 
any amount of capital will be furnished. Port Carbon, Oct. 14, 1835. 

To the 8.—Judging from the past I should say much — 
more so. No, 11. 

To the 9.—Answered in the seventh. Answers to the queries submitted to the Coal dealers of 

To the 10.—Undoubtedly, but the large surplus on} Schuylkill county, by the committee appointed by 
hand in the spring, has been a serious evil, and caused the Senate of Pennsylvania. : 
the stopping of many of our mines, and also a great The subscribers having examined the queries submit- 
fluctuation in the business. ted by the committee, and believing they have not suf- 
__ To the 11.—I do not know, but the amount must be | ficient leisure to take up and fully answer all of them, 
immense. have caused the following summary to be drawn up as 

T'o the 12.—Have not examined, but there are more | expressive of their opinions on some of the more impor- 
than can be profitably employed. tant of them. 4 

To the 13.—Have not for myself examined, but un-| To the 1.—We say that we have all been engaged in 
der existing circumstances there are too many. the coal business, some fora longer and some for a 

— JOHNC. ERNST. | shorter period, and also to various extents. We all op- 


TS 


No 10. erate in our individual capacities, wholly unconnected 
Answers of Hodgson, Pinkerton, & Co., to the queries | with any charter. 
of the committee appointed by the Senate of Penn-| To the 2.—This query as well as several others re- 


sylvania, to investigate the state of the Coal trade. _| quires considerable statistical knowledge to answer it. 


ee tn tages ing i that the collection of this has been 
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confided to competent persons, and that an abstract of 
their labors has been forwarded to the committee, we 
shall in answer to this and others of the like kind, refer 
the committee to the information above mentioned, ex- 
pressing at the same time our full confidence in its gene- 
ra] correctness. 


To the 3.—The rail roads now constructed and mines 
opened have not been occupied to near their full ca- 
acity during the past season, ‘The mines could readi- 
y yield double, and the rail roads- pass five times the 
present annual quantity. 


To the 4.—We do not consider the incorporation of 
companies necessary for carrying on the coal business, 
any more than for carrying on any other kind of busi- 
ness commonly left to individual enterprise, more par- 
ticularly at the present time, as the complaint now is 
not of a want of coul, but of a market to vend it in, 


To the 5.—We believe that incorporated companies 
injure individuals in their business by the panic which 
by various means they annually produce in the market, 
thus deterring individual dealers from entering vigo- 
rously into the business in the early and best part of the 
season, it consequently languishes for the greater part 
of the season, until it is found that the companies either 
cannot or will not supply the «lemand, then there is a 
rush for coal, and every thing is thrown into disorder. 
If the business were wholly in the hands of individuals, 
large capitalists would be induced to engage in it, and 
from their known sagacity and enterprise, jo'ned to an 
open competition, the market would be well supplied, 
and kept in a steady and regular state. The time elaps 
ed since the granting of certain charters by the last Le- 
gislature is tov short to judge of the effects that will be 
produced by that step, but it cannot do otherwise than 
tend to the aggravation of the evils hitherto felt. 


To the 6.—We have not had sufficient opportunities 
of examining what effect incorporated companies may 
have produced on other districts, but in ours they have 
added but little to our improvements, or to our institu- 
tions, soci«l, religious or literary. We do not believe 
putting a district of country under the control of an in- 
corporated company will produce either independence 
of character or tres dom of thought or actiun in its inha- 
bitants. On the contrary, when they are dependent on 
ene source alene for bread, they will soon become so 
for their opinions also. 


To the 7.—When the coal business comes to be divi- 
ded into that number of branches which the common 
sense of mankind would soon do if the trade were left 
to regulate itself, a small capital will be sufficient for 
the part of the business properly belonging to this re- 
gion. This business, like many others commonly pur- 
sued, admits ofa larger of smaller capital being used 
according to the means or inclination of those engaged 
in it. 

To the 8.—We do not believe that incorporated com. 
panies can mineand transport coal as cheap as individu- 
als in a fair open competition. Their affairs always have 
been and always must be managed by those unacquaint- 
ed with the business they are conducting. The detail 
and practical part must necessarily be committed to 
agents, and agents have never been known to manage 
as economically for their principals, as individuals con- 
ducting their own business. 


To the 9.—We have no doubt but that the means of 
individuals are fully competent to supply all the coal re- 
uired from this region, and further that capital will 
flow into the business as fast as wanted if the investments 
of individuals are not interfered with. 


To the 10.—We are fully convinced that the con- 
sumption of coal is increased by having a constant supply 
in the market, equally with all other leading articles, 
and that there is nosurer way to accomplish this object 
than to throw the trade open to the widest possible 
competition. 


To the 11, 12, and 13.—We decline answering these 

queries for reasons stated in our answer to the second. 
ISAAC BECK 
PETER KERN, 
JNO. HUGHES, 
FRANCIS WADE, 
THO. C, WILLIAMS, 
CHAS. LAWTON, 
M. WEAVER, 
ALFRED LAWTON, 
THOS, SILLYMAN, 
FRANCIS S. HUBLEY, 
JACOB CLINE, 
JOHN STRAUCH. 

Pottsville, Dec. 27th, 1833. 

{Many other communications were received from in- 
dividual coal dealers, concurring fully with the views 
above expressed, and it has therefore been considered 
unnecessary to insert them. S. J. P.] 

No, 12, 

Answers of Dan. R. Bennett, to questions submitted to 
the coal dealers of Schuylkill county, by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Senate of Pennsylvania, to 
investigate the state of the coal trade, &c. &c. 

1. [have been engaged in the coal business three 
years—was prepared to mine and send to market the 
present year six thousand tons, but owing to the de- 
pressed state of the trade, did not exceed one half that 
quantity. 

3. As far as my observation extends, the mines alrea- 
dy opened have not been worked to one half their capa- 
city. ‘he railroads and other improvements connect- 
ed with the business, are sufficient for at least double 
the amount of tonnage of the present year. 

4. I do not consider incorporations necessary to a 
successful prosecution of the business. 

6 I believe the fluctuations of the trade, that have 
been injurious to the individual dealer in many instances, 
and oppressive to the consumers in others, to be one of 
the effects produced by incorporated companies, profits 
on stock being their object, rather than those to be de- 
rived from the coal business. 

7. The mining and transportation of coal can be 
conducted more economically by individuals than by 
companies. ‘The necessary agencies of the latter form 
ing a heavy item of expense, to which the former is 
not subject. 

8. The means of individual operators in the region is 
competent to supply the market, provided, the business 
could be reduced to cash or short credits, 

DAN. R. BENNETT. 
No. 13. 

Answer of Jacob Serrill to the queries submitted to the 
coal dealers of Schuylkill county by the committee 
appointed by the Senate of Pennsylvania. 
1st.—I have been engaged in the coal trade four years 

and operate in my private capacity. 1 have thirteen 

thousand dollars in land and improvements in Schuyl- 
kill county, connected with my coal operations. In 

1831 I sent to market one thousand tons,—in 18532, I 

sent seven thousand five hundred tons, —in 1833, I sent 

about five thousand tons,—anticipate sending next year 
ten thousand tons. 

2d.—Not sufficient information to answer. 

3d.— he mines now opened, are capable of yielding 
double the quantity that they have this year, if there be 
a demand. 

4,—1 do not consider incorporated companies any ad- 
vantage generally to the community, nor at all necessa- 
ry for the prosecution of the coal trade. 

5th.—Individual coal dealers are injured by the long 
credits given by the companies. They not being indi- 
vidually responsible are not so particutar as individuals 

6th.—The great object in getting incorporated is to 
dispose of the lands by selling it out in stock, which is 
much easier effected than by selling it per acre. The 
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citizens are liable to be defrauded by the value of thos 
operations being exaggerated. A person wishing to sel! 
out his land and operations I would advise to get incor- 
porated. Hecould distribute stock to those he could 
not sell coal land to. 

7th.—As the coal trade has been heretofore, I consi- 
der eight thousand dollars active capital sufficient for 
ten thousand tons business annually. 
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price of $5 00 per ton, it will give the sum of $2,500,000 
| as a capital created by the labor of those engaged in 
| sending 500,000 tons of coal to market. 
| Yhe coal trade of Great Britain now amounts to 
| 15,000,000 of tons annually, and is very justly consider- 
/ed the most valuable source of wealth and industry of 
the most remarkably rich and productive empire. A 
| large portion of the whole population of the kingdom is 


8th.—I consider the mining and transportation of | directly or indirectly engaged in or supported by it; 


coal can be carried on cheaper by individuals than com- 
panies. Agents generally acting are not so economical 
as persons immediately interested. ‘They also look to 
do a large business and make much more waste and 
wear and tear, than by individuals. 


9th.—I consider the capital of individuals now opera- | 


ting in the coal trade, fully adequate to supply any ac- 
tual demand there may be hereafter. 

10th.—I believe the consumption of coal is increased 
by having a constant supply on hand, and I believe in- 
dividuals are as likely to have it on hands as compa- 
nies. 


The 11th, 12th, and 13th queries, no information on 
the subjects, 
Very respectfully, 


JACOB SERRILL. 
Philadelphia, Noy. 15, 1833. 
No. 14. 
Statements prepared by Col. Kress, a member of the 
committee, and inserted at their request. 
In the year 1831, coal was sold during the early part 


her manufactures which furnish her people daily food, 
| the rest with opulence and the government with reven- 
| ue toan extent beyond example in ancient or modern 
times, could not exist orthe nation itself endure, but for 
the abundant supply of cheap fuel. It can scarcely be 
imagined that the course of human events will bring the 
United States into a similar situation. But it may not 
| be many years before the Atlantic States and the coun- 
| tries contiguous to the coal fields, will use proportiona- 
| bly as much coal as the people of England. Our peo- 
| ple are as enterprising, as industrious, and as much dis- 
| posed to manufacturing pursuits as the English. . It is 
therefore presumable that the portion similarly cireum- 
stanced, will make a corresponding consumption of coal; 
and that this will follow upon the increase of popula- 
tion and the demand made for the article by the exten- 
' sion of manufactorics. 
| It is computed upon the experience of Great Britain 
and other countries, that the consumption of fuel is ful- 
| ly equal to one ton of coal for each inhabitant; and that 
| there are between three and four millions of persons in 
the United States residing within reach of our several 





of summer, in Philadelphia, as low as $4 50 per ton, | coal districts, and who it is supposed will use the coal 
delivered. In the fall and winter, it rose to eight and | so soon as it can be furnished to them at reasonable 
ten dollars. The same winter, coal sold in New York | rates; and that this may be expected to take place with- 
as high as from fourteen to sixteen dollars per ton. In| ina period of ten years from the present time, conse- 
the year 1832, the average price in Philadelphia was | quently the trade would then amount to from three to 


about $6 50 per ton, and in New York at about $8 50 
per ton. During the present year, coal has been sold in 
Philadelphia by the boat or cargo, at $4 00 to $4 25 
Es ton, The average price in New York, this year, 

as been about $5 50 for Lackawanna. The average 
value of coal, delivered at Philadelphia, by the cargo or 
large quantity, may be stated at $4 25 per ton, and in 
New York at about $6 00, the difference being the cost 
of freight between the two places. 


The boats now built, carry about 45 tons, and perform 


a trip to Philadelphia and back in ten or twelve days. | 


The usual rate of wages paid to miners, is from six to 
seven dollars per week. 

The cost of mining coal seems to be very similar in 
all the coal districts; coal rent or coal leases vary from 
25 to 40 cents per ton, according to the goodness of 
the bed, the quality of the coal and convenience to the 
navigation. ‘Two dollars per ton may be taken as about 
the average price of coal delivered into boats at the 
Pottsville landings; from thence to Philadelphia, the 
usual freight is about $1 25, and the toll one dollar. 
The price of coal at Pottsville, and the canal freights to 
Philadelphia, have each been much higher and some- 
times lower than the sum stated, but these it is believed 
are fair remunerating prices. This makes the coal at 
Philadelphia, cost $4 25 per ton. 

The operation of getting coal consists of mining or 
quarrying the coal in the mine; the coal is then broken 
into a size convenient for handling—then placed in the 
gangway, and is then hauled out to the bank, where it 
is screened and cleaned, and reloaded into the rail road 
wagons. These wagons are then sent down the main 
rail road to the landings at the navigation; and the coal | 
let fall through the bottom into the canal boat. 

It is estimated that the coal trade the present year 
has given employment to upwards of 6,000 miners, la- 
borers and boatmen, besides the necessary compliment 
of store keepers, mechanics, butchers, farmers, and 
market peop € to furnish provisions, build houses and 
boats, and repairthem, &c. &c, If we state the value 
of coal when delivered at the sea board at an average 





four millions of tons annually, and be worth from fifteen 
to twenty millions of dollars. 
In a report respecting the coal trade of England, 
| made by a committee of the House of Commons, in July, 
1830, it is considered by the coal dealers of that coun- 
| try of such importance for the supply to be graduated 
| by the demand, that they lave established a regulation 
| prescribing the precise quantity of coal which shall be 
furnished monthly by each coal owner, from the mines, 
‘included within the regulation. 
The difference between a coal region worked by in- 
dividual owners and one worked by an incorporated 


| company, is, that in the former case the proprietors or 


coal owners with their families, together with the opera- 
tives and their families, become permanent residents of 
the district; those collect around them a population 
equal in extent to their own, of store keepers, mechan- 
ics, professional persons, and all the appliances of civ- 
ilization, necessary to render society respectable and 
happy; the country is embellished and enriched and 
made capable of becoming the seat of commerce and 
manufactures, and of sustaining a large population inde- 
pendently of the coal trade. 

In case of incorporated coal companies, they impov- 
erish the country by draining it of its mineral treasures, 
and making no provision for its cultivation and improve- 
ment, as in the case of the companies just mentioned, 
they rarely furnish the district with a permanent resi- 
dent; the miners, workmen and managers and superin- 
tendents are mere tenants at will from day to day, and 
know not the moment they may receive orders from 
the board of directors to leave the district. 

The stockholders of a company cannot be expected 
in the nature of things to become residents of a coal re- 
gion. They are understood generally to be large capi- 
talists, who subscribe small amounts, or they are specu- 
lators in stock, either of which class would be out of 
their element in the coal district. 

The profits of the business are therefore sent out of 
the region as dividends to be expended to enrich distant 
places, and perhaps foreign States. 
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The operation of incorporated coal companies with} This difference of debt was liquidated, by applying 
non-resident stockholders upon the improvement of the | the whole of the income of the company for several 
coal region, is similar to that charged upon the Irish | years to its payment. The effect of this was, that from 
absentee landlord—they impoverish the country by ex- | the commencement of the bridge until the year 1812, 
pending the revenues drawn from it in foreign places, | inclusive, only two dividends, amounting together to 

It is considered by experienced dealers in coal, that | five and a half per cent., were declared and paid to the 
the coal business would be best divided into three or | stockholders, who had so meritoriously contributed 
four distinct branches, viz: ene party may be the owner | their funds towards the erection of this great and pub- 
of coal land, another may open and work the mines, a | lic work, and that during the whole period of twenty- 
third may own boats and carry the coal to market, a! nine years, from the opening of the bridge on the Ist of 
fourth may be a factor or coal merchant, te which a fifth | January, 1805, they have received but $5 56 26-29 per 
might perhaps be added, a shipping or foreign mer- | cent. on the capital stock of $195,650, and if the pre- 
chant. Sucha division of the trade is said to be univer- | ceding year, from 1800 to 1805, when the expenditures 
sally practised in England, and has been acted upon to | were made are added, it will decrease the rate of inter- 
some extent at the Schuylkill mines, with decided ad- | est received still more. 
vantage. ‘The miner would rent mines, open and work| There are two other bridges across the Schuylkill, 
them, and sell his coal to the boatmen or boat owner at | below the Fairmount dam. The one commonly called 
the landings; the boat owner would own as many boats | the Upper Ferry bridge, consisists of a single arch with 

as might suit his means; the merchant would do a large | two abutments, and leads into the district of Spring 
or small business according to his abilities; as in all oth-| Garden. This bridge is owned by a company, incor- 
er cases, &c. This division of the coal business would | porated under an act, passed the 28th March, 1811, 
bring it within the means of the large mass of tradesmen | The other the Gray’s Ferry bridge is a floating bridge, 
of the country; it would lessen risks and losses, and by | and leads into the townships of Passyunk and Moyamen- 
admitting the personal scrutiny of the proprietor, each | sing, and is private property. These three bridges form 
department would be conducted with precision and eco- | the present direct modes of access from the country 
nomy; the merchant would regulate his purchase to the | west of the Schuylkill into the city of Philadelphia, into 
demands of the market, and ull employed in the trade | the incorporated districts of Spring Garden, Northern 
would regulate their operations accordingly. | Liberties, and Kensington on the north, and the incor- 
(To be continued. ) | porated townships of Moyamensing and Southwark on 
| the south, 

| The memorials may be thus classed: 

REPORT ON THE SCHUYLKILL PERMANENT | 1. The memorial of the select and common council of 

BRIDGE. | the city of Philadelphia, transmitting the following re- 
. | solutions: 

Report of the committee to whom were referred sundry | 1. Resolved by the select and common council, that 
petitions, praying that the Schuylkill Permanent | it is expedient the Schuylkill Permanent Bridge be a 
Bridge should be made a free bridge. —By Mr. Goon- | fee bridge. 
man, County of Philadelphia. Read in the House of; 9. Resolved by the authority aforesoid, that a memo- 
Representatives, April 8, 1834. rial be transmitted to the Legislature of this State, re- 
Mr Goodman from the committee to whom the peti- | questing them to take the necessary measures for pro- 

tions of citizens of this commonwealth were referred, | viding for the appointment of such number of disinter- 

praying that the Schuylkill Permanent Bridge should | ested persons as they may think proper to appraise the 

e made a free bridge, and the remonstrances thereto, said bridge, and determine the value thereof, agreeably 
Report; | to the provisions of an act, entitled: “* An act to author- 

That they have attentively considered the different | ize the Governor of this commonwealth to incorporate 
memorials and remonstrances referred to them, relative a company, for erecting a permanent bridge over the 
to declaring the Schuylkill Permanent Bridge at Mar- river Schuylkill, at or near the city of Philadelphia, ap- 
ket street a free bridge, and would present the following | proved March 16th, 1798.” 
as a brief view of the facts, connected with the propos-| 2. Memorials of citizens, which may be subdivided 
ed measure: | into three classes or sorts: 

The president, directors, and company for erecting | 1. One praying for the appointment of commissioners to 

a permanent bridge over the river Schuylkill, at or appraise the Market street Schuylkill Permanent Bridge, 

near the city of Philadelphia, were incorporated under in strict accordance with the charter, in order that the 

anact of assembly, passed the 10th March, 1798. | parties who are interested may ascertain the sum to be 
On the 28th of March, 1800, the city of Philadelphia, | paid, and adopt measures to make it as well as the 

conveyed to the bridge company the present site of the _ Schuylkill Upper Bridge, free. 

—— bridge, with all its appurtenances and privi-| 2. Another set concluding like the first, but leaving 

eges, for which they received the sum of forty thousand | out the upper bridge. 

Gollars. | $. Another set praying for the appointment of ap- 
The bridge erected on this site, consisted of two praisers, in order that the friends of a free bridge may 

abutments, two piers, and threearches. The first stone | take means to raise funds for that purpose. 

of the eastern pier was laid September 5, 1801, and of; The remonstrances against the measure, consists of 

the western pier, December 25, 1802. 1. The remonstrance of the commissioners of the in- 
The bridge was declared open for passengers and | corporated township of Moyamensing. 

transportation, on the Ist day of January, 1805, and the | 2. The remonstrance of the commissioners of the dis- 








cover was begun and finished in the same year. | trict of Spring Garden. i’ 
This bridge cost, including the purchase of the site,| 3. The remonstrance of the commissioners of the dis- 
$300,000. trict of the Northern Liberties. 


The coffer dams, foundations, and other subaqueous| 4. The remonstrance of the president and directors 
works consumed a great proportion of the expendi- | of the Schuylkill Upper Bridge. 








tures. 5. The remonstrance of the owners of the Gray’s 
The capital stock of the company is $195,650 | Ferry Bridge. 
The difference between that, and the actual | And of the memorials of citizens of the city and coun- 
cost of the bridge is 104,350 | ty of Philadelphia, which are of two kinds, the one of 
| citizens of the city of Philadelphia, remonstrating against 
Whole cost, $500,000 | this bridge being made free at the expense of the city of 


— —— ! Philadelphia; the other of citizens of the city and coun- 
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ty of Philadelphia, remonstrating against all or any of| the bridge shall be received and invested in like manner; 
the three bridges being made free at the expense of the | but if by the operation of the fund herein proposed, 
city, county, or districts, and accompanied by state-|there shall be a sufficient sum to free the bridge at a 
ments of the debts and taxation of the city, county, | period less than the said twenty-five years, then it shall 

















and districts, a synopsis of which is annexed to this re-| be redeemed and become free on the stockholders being 


port: 


paid the appraised value thereof, and of the profits for 


The joint committee of councils appointed to inquire | the residue of the said term of twenty five years, which 


into the expediency of making the Schuylkill Perma- 
nent Bridge at Market street a free bridge, in their re- 
port, made on the 6th March, 1832, use the following 
language: 

«* Your committee have selected that part of the re- 

ort of the board of directors, with the view of showing 
what might be the probable expense of ‘making the 
bridge free, from which it would appear, that if that 
mode of ascertaining the value of the bridge be adopted, 
which produces the smallest sum, [$264,127 50, | and 
if the city were empowered by the act of Assembly, under 
which the bridge company hold their charter, to make it a 
freebridge, the sum required for that purpose would be too 
large to be taken from the funds of the city, in the present 
state of the finances.” 

t* The onty means which your committee are aware 
of for accomplishing this desirable object, is by a direct 
application to the State Legislature, requesting that 
body to take the necessary measures for making it a free 
bridge; and as the State has reserved this right, and 
there can be no doubt but that the Legislature who 
passed the actincorporating the company, intended the 
right should be exercised at the time therein mentioned 
your committee can see NO IMPROPRIETY in councils 
adopting the following resolutions, which they recom- 
mend to their consideration.” 

These resolutions are the same which, with a slight 
change of phraseology, accompany the memorial pre- 
sented by councils to the Legislature at the present ses- 
sion. It may, therefore, be safely assumed, that neither 
the city of Philadelphia, nor the county of Philadelphia, 
nor the districts of Spring Garden, Northern Liberties, 
Kensington and Southwark, nor the township of Moya- 
mensing, can or will free, at their expense, the Per- 
manent Bridge, the Upper Ferry, or Gray’s Ferry 
Bridges. 

‘The language of the memorials in favor of freeing the 
bridge, is certainly ambiguous in asking simply for a 
valuation and appraisement; but as the power of the 
Legislature depends on the words and meaning of the 
act of 16th March, 1798, it is necessary to consider 
what is the fair construction of that act, in order to see 
in what manner the prayer of the memorialists can be 
accomplished, 

The 10th section of the act of the 16th March, 1798, 
provides ‘‘that when a good and complete bridge is 
erected over the said river Schuylkill, at or near the 
city of Philadelphia, at a place deemed most convenient, 
as hereinafter mentioned, the property of the said bridge 
shall be vested in the said president, directors and com- 
pany, and their successors, during and unto the end of 
twenty-five years, to commence from the time when the 
bridge is completed.” ‘hen, after prescribing the rates 
of toll, which are exceedingly low, and ‘* which are so 
regulated that no more than three-fourths of the toll 
demandable in other cases shall be taken for the trans- 
portation of the produce of the country, and for those 
Jaden with manure, half toll; empty carriages of burden 


to pass for half toll; and also prohibiting the erection of , 


the bridge without the consent of the owners of the 
ground on each side of, and contiguous to the said river 
where the said bridge may be erected, the said section 
proceeds as follows:—* And when the said tolls shall 
exceed 15 per cent nett annual profit, the excess shall 
compose a fund for the redemption of the Bridge so as 
to render it free, save that there shall always be a small 
toll or other revenue for keeping it in repair; this ex- 
cess shall be laid out in bridge stock or productive 
funds, and the dividends of annual product shall be also 
added to this fund; and all private donations for freeing 
































may then be unexpired;” ‘‘and if the said fund shall 
not be adequate to the purpose last mentioned, the Le- 
gislature may, at the expiration of the said twenty-five 
years, declare it a free bridge, (providing at the same 
time the means of keeping it in repair,) and the com- 
pany shall be obliged to take such sum of money there- 
for as shall be allowed on a fair appraisement by indif- 
ferent persons;’”—‘the like appraisement shall take 
place when the sinking fund is adequate to the redemp- 
tion of the bridge, and the establishment of a revenue, 
if a toll be thought not more eligible for keeping the 
bridge in repair; but if the said bridge shall not be re- 
deemed and paid for as a free bridge before or at the 
expiration of the said term of twenty-five years, the said 
corporation may and shall continue to hold the same on 
the terms of this act beyond the said term, and until the 
same shall be redeemed and paid for in manner herein 
directed.” 

This section evidently contemplates three distinct pe- 
riods for freeing this bridge. The first is before the ex- 
piration of the twenty-five years, from the completion 
of the bridge, and depended upon the formation of a 
fund to be composed of the excess of tolls above fifteen 
per cent, nett annual profits, and of private donations 
for freeing the bridge. If this fund should be sufficient 
at a period less than twenty-five years, then it was to 
became free, on paying the stockholders the appraised 
value thereof, and of the profits thereof for the residue 
of the said term of twenty-five years. 

No one of the events here contemplated has ever 
taken flace, for the nett annual profits of toll has never 
reached any thing like the fifteen per cent specified, 
and no private donations have ever been received for 
freeing the bridge. There therefore, never has been 
such a fund as was contemplated by this part of the 
tenth section, and the Legislature of 1798, was entirely 
mistaken as to the rate of profit to be derived from this 
work. 

The second is at the expiration of the twenty-five 
years, when the Legislature has the power to declare it 
a free bridge, providing at the same time the means of 
keeping it in repair, and providing also for the pay- 
ment of such sum of money as.shall be allowed for the 
said bridge,on a fair appraisement by indifferent persons; 
that is, by disinterested persons mutually selected by 
the parties. 

All these are to be cotemporaneous, and the effect 
produced would be to make the Permanent bridge at 
Market street, a ‘free bridge,” on which no toll could 
be levied, even for the purpose of keeping it in re- 
pair, which must be provided for from some other 
source, 

If, therefore, the Legislature deem it expedient to 
use this part of the tenth section, they must make it a 
free bridge, that is, one on which no foll,however small, 
can be exacted. They must pay its value, and they 
must provide a fund, or means for keeping it in re- 

air. 

The third is—after the expiration of twenty-five 
years, when the sinking fund(that is the fund formed by 
the excess above fifteen per cent. nett annual profit, 
and by private donations,} is adequate to the redemp- 
tion of the bridge and the establishment of a revenue, 
if a toll be notthought more eligible for keepinging the 
bridge in repair, 

Your committee are therefore of opinion, that the 
real question submitted to the Legislature under the 
provision of the act of 16th March, 1798, is, whether 
the state of Pennsylvania will declare this bridge a free 
bridge at their own expense, providing out of the state 
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treasury the sum required to pay for its appraised value | tate, being the maximum of taxation, which the inhabi- 
and also such annual sum as may be necessary for keep- | tants of the county would bear. 





ing ,it in repair forever. | This per centage produced the sum of $267,459 66 
The State of Pennsylvania, on the DISTRICTS. 

50th November, 1854, owed $1,840,823 733! The taxes are for 1833, and the debts are as they 
And on the 30th November, 1833, the | stood on the Ist of January, 1834. 


same state owed (including the re- 


mainder of the loan per act of 16th District of Spring Garden. 











February,1828, not then paid into Loans, permanent 140,000 00 

the treasury, ) the sum of 21,527,786 32 | Temporary 32,553 99 
Showing an annual increase of debt, 

since 1824, of 2,187,440 284 | Total $172,553 99 
And a total increase of debt, in the ee 

short space of nine years, of 19,686,962 584} Taxes.—Corporation, 80 cents; lamp and watch, 20 


The completion and the necessary extension of the | ee ow 60 cents; poorsécents, Total 

canals and rail roads of the state, the improvement of } —> = rj » : r us 

the interior by bridges and turnpikes, the support of | District of the Northern Liberties. 

colleges, academies, and other useful institutions, the | Loans $137,000 00 

improvement and enlargement of penitentiaries and ‘Taxes.—Corporstion, 60 cents; county and state, 60 

prisons, and the establishment and maintenance of a | cents; poor, 34 cents. Total—1 54 in the $100. 

general system of education, agreeably to the solemn | District of Kensington. 

injunction of the constitution will necessarily cause a | Debts about $70,000 00 

ees increase of the state debt for several Taxxs.—Corporation, 75 cents; county and state, 60 
ears to come. ts: 9 Beta beet : 100, 

; If the state were to free the Schuylkill Permanent one va a co T Ae hed oo m8 

bridge at Market street, it would be obliged, in com- ncorporated Township of Moyamensing. 

mon justice to the populous districts of the county, to | Loans, temporary and permanent $48,000 00 

purchase and make free the Gray’s ferry and Upper Taxrs.—Poor, 40 cents; road, 40 cents; lamp and 

ferry bridges, both of which present very advantageous | Watch, 40 cents; pump, 25 cents; Schuylkill water, 

modes of access at present from the county on the west | <0 cents; county and state, 60 cents, Total—$2 25 on 


of the Schuylkill. the $100. 
Your committee cannot of course estimate with accu- District of Southwark. 
racy the sum that would be required to accomplish their | Loans $130,000 00 


object, but assuming for the purpose of argument the | Taxes.—Corporation, 60 cents; county and state, 60 
original cost of the Market street bridge at its present | cents; poor, 34 cents. Total— $1 64 in the $100, 











se the cost of freeing the three bridges may be thus | The City of Philadelphia, 
= Schuylkill Permanent bridge will | The taxes for 1833 were, city, 75 cents; county and 
take to free it at its original cost $300,000 00 state, 60 cents; poor, 34 cents. Total—$1 69 in the 
And the purchase of the two other bridg- _ $100, and these produced: = 
es, say 300,000 00 | City 193,636 08 
ete County and state 159,661 50 
$600,000 00 | Poor 93,390 79 
Tobe added to the debt of the state, besides ten | Making a total of $446,688 37 





thousand dollars or a greater sum annually to maintain i pee . “8 ; 
and keep the three bridges in repair forever. | ae aad rey the citizens of the city of 
If these bridges are freed, then all the bridges and | Philadelphia,on their real estate—and the whole of this 


turnpike roads throughout the state are entitled to the ; mense revenue (with the exception of the state tax 
same favour, and the state canals and rail roads instead | 0P¢ mill in the dollar, amounting to $43,592 57,) was 
expended in the support of the government of the city 


of affording a revenue for their support, and creating | : 
a fund finally for the redemption of the immense state | = = , and of the corporation of the guardians of 


debt necessarily contracted for their erection, must be a ‘ ‘ , 
ne : : The citizens of the city of Philadelphia have, how- 
maintained, repaired, and extended, and the interest of : or : i ’ 
our debt paid, by an increased direct taxation of every | aot ae this oe aaa, ae ae 
description of property, in order that those who use | Y * Very large sum in addition to the treasury of the 
| State, from various sources. The following estimates 


and profit by them may pass toll free. : , 
Your committee therefore offer the following resolu- | 2T¢ for 1833,and.are taken either from the books of the 
county treasurer, or the Auditor General’s report, and 


tion. ts et ¢ a 
Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the when the accounts of the city are mixed in with the rest 
further consideration of the subject. of the county, so as not to be capable of separation, it 


is assumed, that under each head the city contributes 


Statement of the debts and taxation of the city and |*Wo-thirds, and the rest of the county the remaining 
county of Philadelphia and districts. one-third, 











The city of Philadelphia, therefore, paid into the State 
The County of Philadelphia. treasury for the year 1833, 

The county of Philadelphia were indebt- For Tavern licenses $7,200 00 

ed on the Ist of January, 1834, for Tax on bank dividends 16,770 92 
loans $251,300 00 | Duties on dealers in foreign merchan- 

And for outstanding orders, claims and dize * 19,202 18 

damages awarded 225,100 32 Collateral inheritances 64,184 90 

Tax on personal property 12,261 65 

Making a total debt of $476,400 32 Tax on offices 8,059 32 

—-— — Tax on writs, &c. 3,574 62 

The taxes of the county, including the state tax, were <p 

for 1833, sixty centsin the hundred dollars on real es- $131,253 59 
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To which add the above amount of taxa- 

tion 446,688 37 
And it gives the very large sum of $577,941 96 

Raised annually out of the city proper which consists 
of a population of a little more than eighty thousand 
souls, and living within the narrow compass of two 
square miles. 

If the auction commissions and duties, which are al- 
most entirely paid in the city of Philadelphia, were add- 
ed tu this sum, it would make another item of at least 
$90,000. 

But in addition to this immense load of taxation, the 
city suffers the pressure of a very heavy debt, which is 
composed of: 

1. The debt of the city itself 
The annual interest of which is $110,231. 
2. Its proportion of the county debt of 

$476,400 32, say 284,000 
3. Its proportion of the funded debt of 

the guardians of the poor, of $650,000, 

say 438,043 





$2,110,600 


Making a grand total of real city debt, of $2,832,643 





If to the city taxes set forth as above, and 
amounting to (including the auction es- 
timate of $90,000) 

We add the taxes of the incorporated dis- 
tricts which form the suburbs of the ci- 
ty, and may be taken at one-third of the 
city, (exclusive of auction) $577,941 96, 
we have 192,647 32 


667,941 96 





$860,589 28 

Making an annual disbursement of nearly nine hundred 
thousand dollars for taxes, by a population of about | 
170,000 souls, 
The aggregate of the permanent and 
floating debts of the city and liberties, 











may be stated thus: City proper 2,832,643 | 
Incorporated districts and county of 
Philadelphia. 
County of Philadelphia, (less 
city’s proportion) 192,400 
Spring Garden 172,553 | 
N. Liberties 137 ,000 
Kensington 70,000 
Moyamensing 48,000 
Southwark 130,000 
749,953 
$3,582,596 
Making an aggregate total of nearly four millions of dol. 


lars. P 
From the National Gazette. 
PHENOMENON OF THE MOCK SUN, 


Putapetpura, April 12, 1834. 

The interesting and somewhat rare phenomenon of 
the Mock Sun (parhelion) was witnessed yesterday af- 
ternoon inthis city. The writer of this notice first ob- 
served this appearance, about half past four o’clock, 
whilst walking up Chestnut street in company with a 
friend. It continued to be visible until 6 o’clock, and 
would probably have accompanied the sun to his setting 
but for the gathering haziness in the west. 

The following is a description of the appearances it 
presented. Thesun was surrounded by a halo, dimly 
colored like a rainbow on the inner margin. On the 
north and south sides of the halo or circle, anda few 
degrees below the level of the sun, were the twomock 
suns, appearing each like a small illuminated cloud, of 
rather indistinct outline, but of several times the size of 
the true sun, having a silvery lustre,and with a bright ta- 
pering beam or tail, stretching outwards from the circle 
and slightly inclining upw That on the north or 
right side of the sun,was longest and brightest, stretch- 
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ing to a distance equal nearly to that of the mock suns 
from the true sun or the radius of the halo, That on 
the south or left side, was shorter and less brilliant, and 
inclined more upwards, Both of the mock suns pre- 
sented occasionally the rainbow tints of the halo, but 
more brightly. A short and rather faint band of light 
was seen extending from the sun on either side towards 
the mock suns, fading away, however, entirely before 
reaching them, 

The distance of each parhelion from the sun as mea- 
sured by a sextant, was 23 degrees, making the diame- 
ter of the halo 46 degrees, being nearly the dimensions 
of the ordinary solar halo, No inverted arch and third 
parhelion were visible at the summit of the halo, though 
these are described by former observers as commonly 
accompanying this phenomenon. Neither were any 
other rings or halos observed crossing or intersecting 
the one described, though according to the common 
theory of the production of mock suns, such additional 
intersecting halos ought to have been seen. 

The peculiarities which appear to distinguish this 
case of mock suns from those described by former ob- 
servers in our books, are, first, the absence of all secon- 
dary touching or intersecting circles; secondly, the po- 
sition of the mock suns below the level of the true sun 
while at the same time, if theory were true, from the 
upward inclination of the tails, their position should be 
rather above that of the sun; and thirdly, we may add 
the luminous band extending through the true sun to- 
wards either mock sun. 

One feature which this case exhibited in common 
with several of the most remarkable on record, was the 
singular and unexplained superior brilliancy of the right 
or northern parhelion. 

Among the various instances of mock suns recorded 
the following observed by Henelius, the Astronomer, 
on the 6th April, 1669, bears the nearest resemblance 
to what we have described: — 

‘* At halfan hour past five in the evening, while the 
sun was descending, he was crowned with arches of cir- 
cles of various colors like the rainbow.—In the corona 
on the opposite side of the sun there were two parhelia 
variously coloured, with pretty long and whitish tails, 
pointing from the Sun. Near the zenith, where the 


| corona (halo) was a little faint and imperfect, there 


shone out an inverted arch having a third parhelion in 
the middle of it, which appeared somewhat obscure. 

The phenomenon lasted half an hour (till sunset) the 
sun being very clear. Theinverted arch, and the up- 
per parhelion disappeared first, and then the parhelion 
on the lefthand, but the third or right parhelion set 
with the true sun. The diameter of the corona round 
about the sun, was about 45 degrees, as 1 guessed by 
my eye.” 

As these appearances have been thought to proceed 
from a peculiar state of the atmosphere, it may be well 
to mention, that the sky was spread over with a very 
thin fleecy cloud of the kind called cirrus, at a great 
height, moving gently from the north west, —while be- 
low the wind set lightly from the east. 


HENRY D. ROGERS, 





PUBLIC MEETING 

Ata large and respectable meeting of the Democratic 
and other citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
opposed to the usurpations of Andrew Jackson, conven- 
ed agreeable to public notice at the Musical Fund Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon the 15th inst. . 

Jonn SERGEANT, was appointed President. 

. ane C. Donatpson, Josera Smitn, Vice Presi- 
ents. 

Joseph W. Ryers, J. W. Wynkoofi, Secretaries. 

Mr. Sergeant opened the meeting with an eloquent 
address; when he had concluded the Hon. W. C, Pres- 
ton, came forward in compliance with the call of the 
meeting, and made an address which was responded to 
by hearty acclamation. The Hon. Geo. M’Duffie, was 
then called for, and the meeting listened with gratifica- 
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tion to his eloquent denunciation of tyranny, and his | 
apt and instructive illustrations of those causes which 

had wrought the evils upon the nation, which the peo- | 
ple are now about to remedy. 

Josiah Randall then presented the subjoined resolu- | 
tions with afew preparatory remarks, The resolutions | 
were unanimously adopted. 

1. Resolved, That we heartily rejoice at the triumph | 
of the principles of constitutional freedom in the recent | 
decisive contest in New York. 

2. Resolved, That we regard with admiration and | 
gratitude the heroic efforts of our Whig brethren of 
New York, in that great contest, by which they have | 
achieved a victory for the constitution and the rights of | 
the citizens over the combined forces of the office-holders | 
of the United States, the office-holders of the State, the | 
office-holders of the city, and all the immense means of | 
corruption, fraud and intimidation they so amply pos- | 
sessed, and in cases so unsparingly employed; and by | 
which too they have established, asa living truth, that | 
the purse and the sworp, the treasury and the blud- 
geon, illegal voters and mercenary ruffians united, and | 
directed with deliberation against the freedom of elec- | 
tions and the lives of the citizens, cannot resist the vir- | 
tuousdetermination of freemen who know their rights | 
and knowing them are firmly resolved to maintain 
them. 

3. Resolved, That in achieving this signal victory, 
against such fearful odds, at the very point where the 
power of the oppressor seemed to be most securely 
planted by majorities, heretofore of thousands, our 
Whig brethren of New York have furnished a sublime 
example of perseverance, courage and magnanimous 
devotion in a good cause, which will make the election 
of 1834 an historic event, and proves them to be the 
true descendants of the Whigs of ’76. 

4. Resolved, That we cannot sufficiently express | 
our abhorrence of the system of lawless violence and | 
outrage, even to the shedding of blood, adopted by the | 
friends of Gen. Jackson, to deter the aged, infirm and | 
timid from going to the polls, and to wreak their ven- | 
geance upon those who did not vote according to their | 
wishes, as contrary to the constitution, destructive of the | 
principles of free government, and worthy only of those | 
despotic governments, in which the arbitrary will of one | 
man is the sole law, to govern men’s consciences, opin- 
ions, conduct property and lives. 





5. Resolved, That in this victory and the flood of tri- | 


umphant light flowing in from the east, and from all 
parts of the State of New York, as well as from the | 
south,, we perceive the sure evidence that the spell of | 
delusion is broken, and that the republican spirit has 
rallied with irresistible energy, to scatter the fragments 
of the routed hosts, who have been endeavoring, by de- 
nunciation and proscription to hide their own enormi- 
ties, and by distressing the peaceable and industrious, 





6. Resolved, That we sincerely thank our Whig 
brethren in New York, for their exertions and their sacri- 
fices; we congratulate them upon their triumph; and 
we believe we can truly assure them, that the same 
spirit of regeneration which has nerved their hearts is 
abroad, not only in the city and county of Philadelphia, 
but throughout the whole State of Pennsylvania, and 
will be invigorated in its progress by the glorious exam- 
ple of the Whigs of New York. 

7. Resolved, That in commemoration of the glorious 
triumph which has been achieved in New York, the 
friends of the Constitution and the Law, opposed to 








fellow citizens be appointed to make arrangements for 
the festival at Powelton. 

10. Resolved, That the recent elections demonstrate 
conclusively that the Senate of the United States, at all 
times an invaluable part of the constitution, is now ina 
peculiar manner, the real representative of the opinions 


| and feelings of the people of the United States, and the 


secure refuge of constitutional liberty, where it must be 
protected and preserved, until the opportunity of re- 
curring tothe ballot boxes shall make the free citizens 
to speak the language of authority, and vindicate them- 
selves and their rights from the insults they have re- 
ceived, when addressed in respectful terms of memorial. 

11. Resolved, That we rejoice sincerely, that in this 
crisis of the constitution, a majority of the Senators of 
the United States have proved themselves fully equal 
to the demand upon their patriotism, firmness, and tal- 
ents; and have entitled themselves to the lasting grati- 
tude of their country; we heartily approve of their con- 
duct, and trust they will persevere in exercising their 
full authority under the constitution, until the revolu- 
tion in public opinion now in progress, shall be consum- 
mated. 

Resolved, That this meeting approve of the proceed- 
ings of the Democratic Meeting of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, opposed to executive usurpation, and 
that the delegates recently chosen,and those who may be 
elected in the several wardsand districts, in the city and 
county of Philadelphia,be,and they are hereby respect- 
fully authorised to elect the additional number of del- 
egates, proposed to be sent to the convention to be 
held at Harrisburg, on the 27th of May, next. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to Messrs. Preston and McDuffie, for their pa- 
triotic addresses"this afternoon, and that in the good 
cause in which they have embarked, we emphatically, 
say **GO AHEAD.” 

The following is the committee authorised by the 8th 
resolution: 

John Sergeant, M. Carey, A. Cook, C. Tiers, J. Ran- 
dolph, D. Groves, Wm. Wagner, Wm. Fitler, J. Hare 
Powell, J. Price Wetherill, Henry White, Thomas 
Roach, N. C. Foster. 

The following named gentlemen compose the Com- 
mittee of Arrangement under the ninth resolution: 

J. S. Riddle, John Hare Howell, George W. Jones, 
A. M Jones, N.C. Foster, John Scholefield, Robert 
Howell, W. T. Smith, John Thomason,T. R. Newbold, 
Gideon Scull, Henry White, C. Cope, Jos. Cabot, Da- 
vid Winebrener, J. W. Wynkoop, W. C. Donaldson, 
J. W. Flickwir, Benj. Duncan, Robt. Ritchie, Peter 
Parker, Bela Badger, J. D. Goodwin, Thos. S. Rich- 
ards, Jos. Duiles, Edmund B. Minsell, Jas. Hanna, 
Hugh Hollingshead, David Woelpper, John Waters, 
Joseph Smith, John B. Myers, Jacob B. Lancaster, 
Henry Pennington, Jos. S. Ryerss, A. C, Barclay,Sam- 


ris, jr., John Reed, jr., J. C. Biddle, Thomas Roach, 
W. B. Reed, Samuel Rush, John Savage, jr., Thomas 
W. Morris, C. W. Morris, Robert Burton, Thomas Pat- 
terson, Wm. Hughs, jr., Cornelius Tiers, Arundins 
Tiers, Dennis Sweeney, Robert Bethell, Peter Woods, 
John Struthers, Geo. W. Toland, David E. Wilson, 
Josiah Randall, Thomas M. Coffin, Andrew Donaldson, 
James Maxwell, Henry Flickwir, Peter Williamson, 
Wm. Robb, Thos. K. Tress, Daniel Green, Daniel 
Groves, Alex. Cook, John L. Ferguson, John M. Og- 
den, Adam Woelpper, Wm. Fitler, Charles Wharton, 
jr., Robert M. Lewis, George P. Little, J. R. Bolton, 


executive usurpation, and to the establishment ofa sys-} Joseph S. Lewis, jr., J oseph Huddell, T. M. Hubbell, 
tem of feudal vassalage for the purpose of dividing the | J. B. M’Keever, George West, Alex. Hodgson, Thomas 
spoils among servile adherents, are invited to attend a | Hays, Wm. Jackson, J. M. Taylor, Robert Toland, John 


to enhance their own spoils. uel Grant, Sampson ‘Tams, John Welsh,jr. Samuel Nor- 
| 


public festival, on Saturday next; at one o’clock, at 
Powelton. 

8. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to con- 
vey to the Whigs of New York, a copy of the foregoing 
resoladtion, and to invite them to attend the festival. 

9. Resolved, That a committee of one hundred of our 








Siter, Benj. Tevis, W. B. Dick, Charles Robinson, Jesse 
Williamson. JOHN SERGEANT, President. 
, a“ 
W. C. Dowxaxnson, § Vice Presidents. 
JosEra SMITA, 
J. W. Ryerss, Q : 
L. Ww. Wynkoop, Ronvatnrnes. 
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